THE   RISE   OF   THE   ENLIGHTENMENT
mindedness and obvious sincerity of the great humanitarian leaders of the middle class. Motivation in such matters varies with individuals and with groups. It is likely to be mixed, complex, impossible to analyze clearly. But the outcome of that motivation in word and deed the historian may trace.
In any case humanitarianism was a body of thought and feeling embracing many ideas and values. The doctrine of progress suggested the possibility, even the inevitability, of elevating the most unfortunate members of society. The natural rights philosophy could be interpreted to justify this elevation as right and just. The rising romantic sentiment, idealizing as it did primitive peoples and emphasizing the dignity of the individual and the beauty of God's creation, also encouraged sympathy for the Indian, the slave, or the wretch near at hand in jail or slum. The romantic poet James Thomson, whose Seasons (1726-1730) enjoyed some vogue in America, encouraged the organization of charity and prison reform; Edward Young, whose romantic Night Thoughts (1742-1745) rivaled The Seasons, also recommended Idndness and benevolence as the duty of every living soul. Goldsmith and other romanticists showed their sympathies for the lowly. Carl Becker has suggested that romanticism, with its emphasis on sentiment, was the chief means by which the sons of the Enlightenment attempted to solve the problem of evil; in view of the actual existence of cruelty and brutality in both human nature and the institutions man had made, this problem was inexplicable by rationalism alone or by Locke's repudiation of innate ideas.
No constituent in humanitarianism was more important than Christian ethics and piety, especially as exemplified by Quakers and the evangelical.sects. The Quaker doctrine that the golden rule should be put into daily practice led to concern for the unfortunate classes; and despite their preoccupation with eternal life, the evangelicals, because they ministered chiefly to the lowly, could not be blind to the actual miseries of the degraded and impoverished who flooded prisons and slums. Even before the Revolution Granville Sharp, a leading British adherent of evangelicism, was in close touch with colonial humanitarians.
Among other winds that filled the sails of humanitarianism was the deistic faith in the essential goodness and rationality of mankind. Indeed, the humanitarians translated into practice this rationalistic doctrine, which in the hands of so many of its philosophical exponents was largely divorced from action. Typical of the English deists who bridged